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“A remarkably well preserved woman! Remarkably well preserved! Looks like sixteen, 
though she’s sixty, Egad! She must have used Sapolio all her life!” 


WHAT IS SAPOLIO ? 


It is asolid, handsome cake of House-cleaning Soap, which has no equal for all scouring purposes ex- 
cept the laundry. To use it is to value it. What will Sapolio do?. Why it will clean paint, make oil- 
cloths bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will take the grease off the 
dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives and forks with if, and make the tin 
things shine brightly. The wash-basin, the bath tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use Sapolio. One cake will prove all we say. Be a clever housekeeper and try it. 
Beware of imitations. There is but one Sapolio. No. 11. [Copyright, March, 1877.) 
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51. How te be Your Own Doctor. A com medi- 
cal book, and quite as valuable as nine-tenths of books of 
this kind sold. Herein are given simple yet reliable home 
remedies for all the common complaints to which mankind is 
subject, and the information thus gained will be found to save 
many dollars in doctor's bills annually. 


(FOR FARMERS.} 
52. Home-made Farm Im mplements. Direct*ons for 
‘making useful and labor-saving utensils, all of whic’: are un- 
patented and may be easily made, are given in this book. 
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EDITORIAL. self: ‘‘ Lhave never yet been guilty of the duplicity of begging 

him to smoke a cigar in my presence, or assured him that it 

Good Housekeeping among its family recipes gives the fol- was ‘not disagreeable to me,’ and in fact I ‘rather liked’ it, 
lowing: ‘‘It is a well established truth thatan ounce of keep when, like most‘women who have any noses worth speaking of, 


your mouth shut is better than a pound of explanation after 
you have said it.”’ 


E. P. Powe. closes his essay on immortality, recently 
written for the Christian Register, with the following sug- 

tive sentence: He that lives with God, in God, lives as 
God lives. 


Four and a half per cent. of the population of Hungary is 
Jewish, but thirty-three per cent. of the students of the Uni- 
versity of Pesth, the leading Hungarian school, is Jewish. It 
is hard to exterminate brains even with religious bigotry. 


Tue Liquor Dealer’s Association at their recent annual 
meeting resolved that they would work for a ‘‘ readjustment 
of the laws, so that the poor man can get his spirituous liquors 
just as the rich man gets his at his hotel.’’ We suspect that 
they did not discuss the question as to how much they would 
do in creating the patrons that would support these philan- 
thropic places for the poor. 


Doctor THOMAS in his first sermon after vacation told his 
people that the ‘‘ religious thought of the present time was 
slowly but surely gravitating towards the old Greek theology 
which taught the immanency of God and that there was a tie 
between man.and his Creator. His remarks also included an 
exposition of the Latin theology, which taught that God was 
to be localized, that man was a fallen and depraved creature, 
and that there was no tie between him and his Creator.”’ 


THE Northwestern Christian Advocate for the 31st ult. bris- 
tles with protests against the Glenn bill in Georgia, which it 
characterizes as a ‘‘ proposition to send to the chain-gang a 
teacher who presumes to teach a colored and a white child in 
the same class.’’ A ringing editorial closes with the follow- 
ing words, which we heartily indorse: ‘‘ If the Glenn bill does 
not become a law, the republic may thank Glenn for the good 
he has unintentionally done by causing this debate. If it 


does become law, common sense will come all the faster to be- 
lated Georgia.”’ 


Let other women go and do likewise. Why not? Do they 
not also labor? And is not alaborer worthy of his hire? ‘* Lu- 
cretia Mott recognized her husband as the treasurer of the 
family firm, but she did not hesitate to draw ‘ orders.’ Miss An- 
thony tells how Lucretia once said toher: ‘Sister, I am going 
lo give thee $50 to carry on the work.’ Then turning to 
James Mott, she said: ‘Outof that corner of thy pocket- 
book where thee put my pay for keeping thy house, mending 
thy clothes, etc., please hand Susan the money.’ James was 
too just a man to withhold bis hand.’’’—Home Weekly. Let 


a husbands go and do likewise also, echoes a voice at our 
eiDow. 


A ‘‘TRypHENA”’ who has been accustomed to minister ‘‘ to 
the necessity of the saints ’”’ tells in Zhe Christian-at-Work all 
about how to treat a minister. She has ‘given’ hin hot 
water, applied court plaster to his wounds, dosed him with 
hot lemonade and troches before going to bed, commended his 
sermons.’’ But the line had to be drawn somewhere, and 
she has put it in the place where we wish many, nay all 

Typhenas’’ who ‘‘esteem them very highly in love for 
their work’s sake.’” would draw it. We let her speak for her- 


it is to me a noxious offense. The moral quality of it is some- 
thing for him to settle, but the odor settles itself everywhere, 
and I cannot include it in the hospitable thought and intent 
with which I would meet a possibly angelic visitant. A 
smoking angel would be a queer thing, wouldn’t it, now? I 
do like to entertain ministers, and they are usually very pleas- 
ant guests, when they do not discuss the Andover controversy.”’ 


An effort is being made to secure pardon for one of our 
Chicago commissioners convicted of giving and taking bribes, 
on the score of valiant services during the war. We honor 
the loyal soldier, but wesee no reason why because a man did 
his duty once he should not do it again. If the verdict was 
too severe a one upon this commissioner, let it be palliated 
because he is a man, not because he was a soldier. The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate states the truth concerning 
the soldier: ‘‘ If soldiering has any further relation te the 
issue, we would suggest that the pardon ought not to be given 
to a man who disgraces his uniform. It is said that some 
grand army men are circulating the*petitions. Ifso, we are 
sorry.’’ 


THE Jewish Messenger predicis one of these days an Inter- 
national Religious Conference, and suggests that two planks 
will suffice, viz.: ‘‘One God and one humanity.’’ Aye, 
verily, but this international conference will come together 
not to frame planks, even such high ones as these, but to ex- 
emplify them. It will come together to demonstrate that “‘ love 
is the fulfilling of the law.’’ The time is quite ripe in 
America for a Pan-Heretical Council where the untram- 
meled spirits in all denominations, the sincere and devout 
who sit on the ‘‘ ragged edge’’ of every sect will come to- 
gether to exchange sympathies and to devise plans, to reach 
the great unchurched with a religion that will sanctify their 
lives, humanize their interests and make of duty a religious 
inspiration. Unity awaits such a council by humbly but per- 
sistently working for it. 


THE Jnguirer of London quotes some good things concern- 
ing preachii.g from Pastor Puaux, a Paris professor of theology. 
Speaking of the old style of Geneva preaching hesays: ‘‘ In- 
deed, at that period the fi/e was the regular thing. That is, 
each pastor had a pile of sermons which he preached in turn, 
and over and over again to his people. And the story is told 
of one pastor who had only three sermons in his pile, and 
when asked by one of his parishioners if he was not going to 
make a new one, he replied, ‘I will do so when you have 
learned to attend to the threc which I am wont to preach to 
you.’ ’’ The pile has its dangers, but it has its uses also. We 
once heard Edward Everett Hale say that upon a certain time 
he received a direct revelation from the Lerd. It ran thus, 
‘* Edward, a good old sermon is better for thy people than a 
poor new one. Go and do that which is best for thy people.”’ 


THE man who, in his rugged strength of near contact with 
nature, can wrest from her the secrets which actuate man- 
kind, and reveal them first-hand through the workings of his 
own flesh and blood, is often tempted to believe the throes of 
anguish by which he accomplishes this are the rea/ burden 
of the work accomplished,—that all the rest is but a minor 
part of the actual labor, struggle, agony of the result finally 
wrought out; that whoever takes up the task of furthering, 
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finishing, adapting what he has brought forth, has but the play 
part of it, and exerts but little individual effort in shaping 
that result. But again, the man who, having high ideals of 
the perfection of work, the nicety of adaptation, finds that 
the chief business which falls to him is to continually put the 
finishing touches to the incomplete labor of others, is equally 
tempted to believe it is Ae who is really bearing the burden of 
the work;—that his counterpart co-laborer who is forever gen- 
erating plans, piling up rough, valuable but uncompleted ma- 
terial, is an irresponsible, burdenless sort of creature; that 
acting ‘‘only ’’ from impulse, he, therefore, is free from such 
painful personal application as is necessary to careful adaptation 
for high results; that the one ¢hrough whom this valuable ma- 
terial must pass, in order to become more finely readjusted to 
the wants of mankind, endures the more intense pressure. 
Each is right in realizing that his own is a primarily important 
responsibility. Each is wrong in considering his own as the 
greater burden. ‘The two kinds of labor are like two mem- 
bers of one body. Each is equally essential for a given re- 
sult. As an individual has two hands, two feet, etc., for 
complete physical being, so mankind, for complete spiritual 
being, requires co-acting members; must progress by alter- 
nation of motive power. Counterpart forces, by twos and 
twos, are forever readjusting themselves the one to the other 
and bearing humanity onward. L. 


THE following extract from a private letter reaches a great 
truth: ‘‘There are obstinate, because misunderstanding, 
forces which array themselves against the progress of lib- 
eral thought. We are so made that we can express clearly 
and adequately only that which is clear to our mental 
sight. We can not put into word or picture that which is not 
open to vision. We must first be that which we would ex- 
press. Therefore is it that the mind which conceives of the 
Great and Eternal as udt to be measured by terms of time, 
would not put his thought of it into adequate words. He 
simply /ee/s the power,—the time has not come for expression. 
He feels it because ‘ the provision is allied unto the thing so 
signified.’ ‘This is why the Unitarians, standing for charac- 
ter in religion, should not require affirmation of God. He is 
the All-pervading, the All-including. In so far as man tends 
toward the good, he tends God-ward ; he becomes himself the 
expression of the thought of God in him. It is thus ‘the 
glory of the One that breaks in everywhere.’ 

‘* We can not ignore our Ideal, but we need not degrade it 
by the expression of its limitation in any direction where we 
Jeel limitation to be degradation. Silence in matters of great 
importance does not necessarily mean unbelief. ‘There is a 
reverence that can not speak ; that feels ‘ the shudder of shud- 
der of restraining awe.’ Such silence is not irreverence, but 
rather seems to contain within it the highest sort of reverence, 
and typifies the recognition of an Ideal too mighty to be 
translated into finite phrase. If we ean not write a larger 
meaning into our words to-day, we must wait until the univer- 
sal dictionary can more completely define them before we try 
to express our more important items of belief. Only by 
means of silence, now, can we leave a margin for the new 

thought to grow in. The laws that we have as yet discovered 
can be applied only to things made visible to the intellect. 
The application of such laws to the things as yet only felt,— 
apprehended,—may produce a dwarfing effect upon the truth 
behind the dim phenomenon. The veil stiffens into rigidity‘ 


it stays fluent only so long as our insight remains pure and 
patient.’’ 


The New Year of the Churches. 


‘Fhe new year in most of our American churches begins the 
first of September rather than the first of January. Now is 
the time in which parish plans are formed. Parishoners make 
large resolves concerning their service to the cause; ministers 
are plotting courses of sermons and lectures ; Unity Clubs are 
perfecting plans of study. Our observation and experience 
goes to show that the cfficiency and excellency of the year’s 
work in our churches depends largely upon the definiteness 

and thoroughness of the plans made in September and Octo- 
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ber. Work so definitely laid out as to be capable of printings 
more than half done. We say then to our contributors, Plan 
large things, make high resolves; even though it be the tate of 
human nature to fail to realize some of them, remember that 
the earnest purpose earnestly pursued, 

«“ That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount.” 

In this season of good resolves and fresh energies our read- 
ers will pardon us if we modestly suggest the claims of Uniry, 
Not for our sake or for its own sake ; during its nine years of 
living it has succeeded in adjusting itself to its environments, 
so that, such as it is, it can continue to remain comfortably 
for an indefinite time; but for the greater good it can do, 
We want it improved greatly. With the growing opportunity it 
has among Unity Club workers and the independent believers 
in religion throughout the country, it has need of more room, 
more variety and better workmanship. These improvements 
will take place as fast as our constituency increases. We 
would like to publish a sermon in every number. Wecan do 
this only by adding our Church-Door Pulpit extra, and this 
means increasing our Church-Door Pulpit fund. Fifteen dollars 
adds the four pages and the living sermons. Now is the time for 
our parishes to plan for sucha fund that will print two, four 
or six of their minister’s best sermons during the year, or for 
those of our readers who have no parishes, who now look to 
Unity for their preaching, to send directly to this office con- 
tributions, large or small, for our pulpit fund. Six hundred 
dollars would give forty sermons in the year. 

We would like also to give full four pages space each time 
to the development of the Unity Club interests, than which 
there is no more important movement stirring our churches. 
When the National Bureau is strong enough,’ it will secure 
this weekly connection with its members. Meanwhile we 
can grant these interests such space only when special pro- 
vision is made. If forty Unity Clubs in the country would ap- 
propriate for our use $15 apiece it would secure this weekly 
organ during their working year. Under the immediate edi- 
torial management of Mr. Rich, the corresponding secretary 
of the Bureau, this department could be made of great power 
in the intellectual life of our churches. Few clubs have treas- 
uries that would not yield this sum if their attention was 
properly directed to it, but failing to find the money for direct 
appropriation, our publishers authorize us to say that any 
Unity Club sending us twelve new yearly subscribers or their 
equivalent, will be counted as one of the forty. 

Once more, the accumulating testimony of our P.O. Mission 
workers goes to show that Unity is a valuable missionary tract. 
As it is, our missionary list is very large. We would be glad to 
greatly increase it. Within a few months a sum of about $2500, 
we believe, has been donated to our eastern contemporary, 
the Christian Register, the interest of which is to be used in 
the missionary distribution of that paper. We wish the sum 


_ were ten times as large, and expect it will yet reach that basis. 


Meanwhile, why can not we have a Unity Distribution Fund? 
From the income of $1000, perhaps 100 copies of UNITY 
could be sent out each year, 5200 numbers in all. What a 
tract distribution agency this would be. Who will be the 
first to start the ‘‘ Unity Distribution Fund ?’’ These are a 
few of the many possibilities that crowd upon us at this, the 
beginning of our new year. 


Christ as a Factor in Theology. 


Christianity as a theological system turns upon the definl- 
tion of Christ. In the old theology Christ was made a God, 
none less than the Eternal One who overlaps time and space. 
According to the old theology the Infinite One became finite, 
left the universal throne 1o walk upon this little earth. De- 
-scending voluntarily into the limitations of sense, to perform 
a work for the accomplishment of which the boundless poten-’ 
cies Of limitless Being had proved inadequate, He walked 
and taught among men, sought to reach, through the avenues 
of sense, the souls to which He hitherto had spiritual access, 
and to convince through juggling marvels the minds which 
a me unmoved upon the daily miracles of the world 
and life. : 


This was the purpose of His life. The purpose of His 
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death was more mysterious. Enslaved by His own law of 

tice, the Infinite Ruler of all worlds must have satisfaction 
for human sin. Unsatisfied by the consequences which His 
own laws of cause and effect bring upon every soul that sins, 
He must have a satisfaction adequate to the wrong done to an 
Infinite Being by a finite sipner. The wrong was infinite, 
His satisfaction should be no less. An infinite wrong can be 
satisfied only by an infinite penalty. An infinite penalty 
could come only from infinite punishment ofa finite being, or 
finite punishment of an infinite being. And so, from love of 
humanity, the Infinite God was crucified in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth, to satisfy the Justice which sat sternly 
above the Universal throne. 

Such a puzzle is the atonement of Christ in the old 
theology. For.centuries it was sacredly guarded against ra- 
tional invasion. Its mystery was proof sufficient of its divin- 
ity. To question or doubt was to commit the unpardonable 
sin. It was taught not to be understood, but simply to be 
believed. But gradually men came to see that the God who 
gave us our reason would not condemn us for using it. The 
torch of reason was lighted at the altar fires of heaven; and 
when its radiance shows us a dark form of superstition lurking 
by our path, it is doing what God intended it to do, and it 
shall not be extinguished. Men came to listen to the voice 
of reason, and to follow it, even when opposed by the harsh 
and scolding voices of their priests ; and following that divine 
voice, they came to the conclusion that the old dogma of 
Atonement, and the dogma of the deity of Christ, were false 
and foolish. 

The majority of earnest thinkers to-day have abandoned 
these forms of theology, and have adopted more rational ones 
in their place. They see in Christ a man God-filled, as other 
men may be; a mouthpiece of the Eternal One, as other 
men may be; a divine prophet and teacher, as other men 
may be who themselves walk in the paths of God. They see 
in the Atonement a work of reconciliation, a work of re- 
demption ; not the reconciliation of an angry God to sinful 
man, but the reconciliation of sinful and imperfect man to a 
God who is the ideal of Righteousness and Perfection. In 
this work Jesus stood as teacher and revealer of truth. He 
pointed the path of safety, and invited men to walk therein. 
His was the way, the truth, the life. He bore no guilty 


creatures’ sin, he received in his own heart no arrows from” 


the quiver of God’s wrath, barbed for other men. He suf- 
fered for his fellowmen, as must one who essays to teach or 
lead. Humanity too often snatches with its angry jaws the 
hand that gives it food. Jesus died the death of a savior of 
his fellow men, but it was his life, and not his death, that 
saves. 

Hundreds of clergymen are teaching this conception of 
Christ and the Atonement. They have left behind them, on 
the barren shores of their intellectual life, those wrecks which 
once floated on the waters of their thought. There they lie, 
rotting in the sunlight of larger truth, washed by the lapping 
waves of nobler thought. And soon the sands of time will 
hide the wrecks in forgetfulness. 

But while these advance thinkers have abandoned the old 
conceptions, too many of them still cling to the phraseology 
with which the old ideas were dressed; they still speak of 
Jesus in terms which were invented to express the old oon- 
ceptions of His nature and His office; they still perceive or 
pretend to perceive in Him some element radically different 
from the elements of which our common humanity is com- 
posed; they still give to his words, real or reported, an 
authority different not simply in degree, but essentially in 
kind, from the words of other teachers; they rightly look to 
His soul for a revelation of God, but fail to perceive in every 


‘human soul a revelation of God; they still believe that he 


worked miracles, but can see no miracles in the daily life of 
common men; they call Him Savior, and rightly so; but 
they do not see that the name belongs to the officeand not to 
the man,—that many have filled this noble station ; they call 
Him Son of God, and rightly so, but they do not perceive 
nat we are all sons of God, each justifying his right to the 
title in proportion to the nobleness of his life. 
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And so, while these men have abandoned the old dogmas, 
they are not yet freed from their pernicious influence. The 
old sun has set, but its red rays are still reflected from faces 
turned toward the west. 

We must open our souls to the dawning light of the new 
day. Let us recognize the good that shone forth from the 
God-illumined soul of Jesus, but let not that light blind our 
eyes to rays from other men. Let us give to Jesus the hom- 
age due to asavior of His fellowmen; but let us not with- 
hold our homage from other souls worthy, even if not so 
worthy, of our sincere regard. Let us see God in Jesus, but 
let us also see Him in living men about us. Let us feel His 
love pulsing through the hearts of reformer and philanthro- 
pist. Let us perceive His justice in the laws of right which 
dominate the human soul. Let us perceive our God not 
through one, but many lives. When we do this, Humanity 
shall be the Son of God, revealing in its manifold life the 
Being and Attributes of God the Father. 

Ss. L. 
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A Unity Club Summer School. 


The September number of the Unitarian Review contains 
a very interesting and clear statement of the work known as 
the Chautauqua Reading Circle, written by Edward Everett 
Hale, one of the councilors of the Chautauqua University. 
No one can read this exhibit without being thrilled with a 
prophetic vision of whiat is yet to be realized when the ani- 
mosities of sects and believers in parties are sufficiently amel- 
iorated that large numbers of men and women, far removed 
in space and social station, can unite in co-operation for the 
things of the higher life. Chautauqua has done wonderful 
things, and greater things will it yet do. But it possesses 
certain limitations which necessarily limit its usefulness in 
some directions, and will ultimately defeat its highest 
aims, unless its managers anticipate and amend. 
Its ambitious comprehensiveness, its spectacular, almost 
sensational features, and chiefly its strong theological 
bias, its orthodox predilections, will always make its 
study of certain topics halting and unsatisfactory. Rec- 
ognizing these limitations, the Unity Club seeks to sup- 
plement, and, so far as it can, copy the excellencies of the 
Chautauqua system and adopt methods of social study and of 
co-operative culture to the non-orthodox. Of course the 
Unity Club Bureau will have the disadvantages that go with 
the minority. Those who work with it will miss the enthu- 
siasm of numbers. It will have a greater independency to 
contend with. Military methods will not obtain so readily. 
It will be harder, perhaps impossible, to induce any great 
number of our people to take the lock-step. The Unity 
Club also has great advantages; it has the Chautauqua tri- 
umphs to stimulate and encourage it. It can fearlessly face 
all questions ; study highest authorities without fear of theo- 
logical damage. There is much of prophecy in this move- 
ment, toour mind. However much tired preachers and fagged 
professors may regret it, the Summer School has come to stay. 
Thousands who seek relief from the routine of life in a few 
weeks’ outing by lake shore or on mountain side, will find that 
time also favorable to mental renewing and for a certain kind 
of intellectual activity. This fact gives an opportunity to the 
helper of humanity. We must prepare for it, even though it 
compel a few of us to seek rest at some other time than in July 
and August. | 

The alliance just consummated between Unity and the 
Lakeside School of New Theology presents to our minds an 
unexpected and great possibility to us. ‘There is the substan- 
tial and commodious pavilion that will seat 2000 people in 
the beautiful grove, inclosed and equipped, on the shores of 
the lake, that by the labor of Vincent and. his associates has 
already been dedicated to culture. There is all the machinery 
of reduced railroad rates, steamboat transportation, etc., 
which ‘has been perfected for the large assembly, at the service 
of those who would gather at the humbler assemblage at Be-- 
mus Point. All this is at our disposal, already secured and 
paid for. - There only remains the need of a suitable caravan- 
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sary, a summer hotel that will secure plain living for those 
who seek high thinking, at minimum rates, to make the equip- 
ments complete. There is no lack of material for an interest- 
ing programme. We trust immediate plans will be made for 
an encampment at Bemus Point next summer, two weeks in du- 
ration. Let, so far as possible, the winter’s study be a prepara- 
tion for the summer’s encampment ; or, what is more feasible 
for this year, at least, let the summer school reflect and em- 
phasize some of the best work done in the Unity Clubs this 
winter. Let it be a high review. We throw out this sugges- 
tion thus early in the season, hoping that the directors of the 
Unity Club Bureau and the representatives of the L. S. N. T. 
will take prompt steps to secure this result. 


ee 


CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 


Pride in Littleness. 


Professor Swing lately contributed an article to one of our 
city papers bearing the significant title “I.’’ It was written 
in a vein of quiet irony, its purpose being to call attention to 


that class of people who seize every occasion, no matter how, 


small and inopportune, to give voice to their pet hobbies and 
ideas. The writer found illustrations for his text in the preju- 
diced dietarian, and other small-sized reformers of that ilk, 
who, whenever asked to take a cup of coffee or thing of that 
kind, couch their refusal in terms intended to convey a with- 
ering rebuke to the friend or host making the offer. We are 
all familiar with the type. The persistent emphasis which 
such people place on the personal pronoun in such declara- 
tions as ‘‘ I never smoke,’’ ‘‘ I never eat ice cream,”’ discloses 
a principle which owns a wide application, and gives rise to 
that ‘‘ pride in littleness,’’ as I choose to call it, which mars 
many a character that otherwise might be very pleasing. 

Just now I desire to call attention to the existence of this 
trait in women. Balzac, that profound student of human 
deed and motive, says, ‘‘ A good woman has either a fiber 
more or less than other women, and is stupid or sublime ;’’ 
a severe saying, but one which.serves to point out the petty 
and meaningless character of much of our boasted womanly 
goodness, Custom and tradition have combined to make 
woman at once the smallest and the noblest of created exist- 
ences, a necessary result of an education that aims to develop 
sentiment at the expense of reason. The main fault in 
woman’s education, which the improved methods of to-day 
are striving to correct, has been the failure to impart any 
consciousness of individual worth or power. She was taught 
that for her the sum of happiness and duty lay in the fulfill- 
ment of certain relations which she sustained to others, and 
was told that to be a good wife and mother was to be a suffi+ 
ciently good woman. Lately we have awakened to the-knowl- 
edge that such instruction has the fault of beginning at the 
wrong end, and the fault, as I have said, is a radical one. 
This secondary consideration which has been given to the 
development of woman’s powers in her own behalf has given 
rise to a host of weaknesses, once termed graces. Among 
these is the widespread indifference on the part of women, 
not to say the inability to discern the meaning of principle. 
The lives of most women are absorbed in details, crowding 
out all regard for principles and ideas, and leaving little room 
for high, careful thinking of anykind. And this, though the 
saying may have a harsh sound, happens as much through 
choice as necessity. Now the mind wholly occupied with lit- 
tle things—no matter if they be necessary and important— 
becomes little itself, little in its estimate of life’ and the rela- 
tive values of things, little in its outlook and general judg- 
ments. Hence arises that pride in littleness of which I have 
spoken. 

Take in illustration the work and care of the family house- 
hold. There is no field where the temptation to immolate 
oneself on the shrine of small, fleeting cares is so great as in 
the housekeeper’s. How many women contentedly excuse 
their failing interest in art, literature, and the living ques- 
tions of the day with the plea that they have a house to keep. 
But the woman who can do nothing but keep house is the 
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poorest kind of housekeeper. If her thoughts are continy. 
ally revolving about her pans and kettles she has only herself 
to blame that she has become a fitter companion for her cook 
than for the guests who assemble to eat her elaborate cook. 
ing. Yet the infantine trust and complacency with which 
this sort of woman looks out on the world, and prescribes her 
own little laws for its government, measuring everything by 
her inch-high standard, is both laughable and sad. Unfail- 
ingly correct in the little things which make up her own life, 
she comes to believe herself equally infallible in the settle. 
ment of questions of larger concern, and decides the affairs 
of a falling empire with as much confidence as she tests a new 
recipe for cake-making. But more often there are for her no 
larger questions, and cake-making is the real business of life, 
Her rule for pickling is as accurate as the sun, and her opin- 
ion on the question of broom handles known far and wide. 
She never uses anything but a porcelain lined kettle to cook 
fruit in, she will tell you, with that same emphasis on the pro- 
noun employed by the professor’s vegetarian friend when he 
haughtily declines a piece of beefsteak, and with an air of 
conscious integrity fit to bespeak the possession of a hundred 
real virtues. She always sweeps on Fridays, and trims the 
pantry shelves with triple-scalloped paper. She has her opin- 
ion of the woman who uses single-scalloped. 

Well, heaven bless her, but it must be quick about it, for 
her time is short. The world has already learned that a woman 
may have the most correct opinions on the subject of porce- 
lain kettles and yet be a poor creature. It is a small mind 
wherever found, whether in workshop or kitchen, that thus 
continually mistakes the means of orderly, comfortable living 
for the end. ‘* The best housekeeping is that where results 
only, and not processes, are visible,’’ said a friend of mine. 
‘*‘l am a Unitarian and something besides,’’ I once heard a 
minister of that faith say, in explaining his religious views, and 
he added a similar definition of his political views,—‘‘I am a 
republican and something besides.’’ I would have women 
keep this .‘‘something besides’’ in mind, and not define life 
and the whole of womanly duty in the terms of a single task 
or vocation. , 

The ‘* model housekeeper,’’ as she is often called, is in 
reality no model at all if she makes a fetich of the task 
given her to execute, forgetting the end of a happy progres- 
sive existence which it should alone be made toserve. The 
housekeeper who thinks because she has three meals to get she 
is excused from finding out who Tolstoi is; the mother who 
thinks the tucking of Mary’s skirt or the mending of Johnny’s 
stockings precludes the necessity of attending to the minds 
and moralsof either; the wife who conducts her married life 
on the principle that a man is to be kept good natured through 
his stomach, instead of helping keep alive a few ideas in the 
household—these and all like them will go on repeating 
their feeble pleas and protests, and will greatly commiserate 
and believe in themselves as they do so, though no one else 
will. For the truth is, there is time in this world to do what- 
ever we sincerely desire and choose to do. It is the burden 
of choice that lies so heavily on us, and mental sloth and 
cowardice hinder us a thousand times where opportunity fails 
us once. Pride in littleness is nowhere more plainly seen 
than in the habit of making excuses, and we should remem- 
ber Ben Franklin’s words, that the man who is good at making 
excuses is good for very little else. 

CELIA P. WoOLLEY, 


Henry George and the United Labor Party. 


The most important convention which has met in recent 
years was held in Syracuse, N. Y., August 17, 18, 19.. It 
was characterized by the absence of the spirit of aristocracy. 
Trouble in the convention was manifest when it was generally — 
understood that contestant delegates from a district in New 
York city had seats in the convention who were of socialistic 
doctrine. A digression at this point may not be out of place. 
A. socialist may be either a state or democratic socialist. He 
may believe and teach that the s/a¢e should control all labor 
and production, railroads, etc., or he may teach that the peo 
ple at large should make all the laws, thus doing away W! 
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what may be termed a representative form of government. 
This I hope will clearly define the two positions or schools of 
socialists. The socialists in city and rural districts were ex- 
pelled by the prevalence of the majority report on credentials 
because it was discovered, first, that some of the New York 


socialistic delegates received their seats by fraud, and, second, 


that no one could be a delegate who belonged to any other 
political organization. The report was received with loud 
applause. . 

Conspicious among the delegates was the venerable Mr. 
Redpath, assistant editor of the Vorth American Review, 
Dr. McGlynn, the excommunicated priest and president ot 
the Anti-Poverty Swciety, Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, formerly 
of the Baptist denomination bu! now of the Congregationalist 
church, and the pastor of an independent Congregationalist 
organization in Newark, N. J.; Mr. Croasdale, formerly of 
the New York Sfar but now of the Standard, and last, but 
not least, rather the greatest of all, Mr. Henry George, the 
author of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ the founder of the 


United Labor Party and the foremost political economist of | 


the day. What a wonderful group these men are! What a 
power they wield! How inearnest they seemto be! I met 
Henry George on the steps leading up to the Alhambra rink, 
where the convention was being held, and we chatted together 
on the great issue which is before the people. The New York 
World, in a recent editorial, warns the people to beware of a 
man with one remedy. Any one conversing with Henry 
George, genial and modest as he is, could not believe that he 
would ‘‘tweak’’ the public by the nose or impose upon 
society a political economy which he knows and all who think 
must know is a compromise to capitalists and a libel on justice. 
Mr. Redpath explained the theory of Henry George, when in 
a conversation he said to me, in his usual vigor of statement, 
that the political and social movement which Henry George 
has inaugurated is an effort not to bring about a feudalism of 
aristocracy but a feudalism of democracy—a government 
where the people will own the land. And Hugh O. Pente- 
cost stated it in even plainer language when he said in an ad- 
dress before the convention, that we ‘want the earth—not in 
the sense that we wish to confiscate the land—that has already 
been done—but rather to restore it to the people for whom 
God made it. He affirmed that although Jesus said “ the 
poor ye have with you always’’—he did not say ‘‘ the poor 
ye ought to have with you always.’’ And if the bible should 
say the sinful we have with us always, would we therefore feed 
our children on rum and teach them to steal in order to ful- 
fill the scripture ?’’ This same thought was recently reasserted 
by Father Huntington, who wrote for the Forum that able 
article on ‘* Tenement House Morality,’’ in which he showed 
that there is something to be done for the vicious besides 
giving them a ‘* change of heart,’’ that to reform a man and 
then bid him get a living where the earth and all that is 
therein is monopolized is to keep him a criminal and perpet- 
uate the use of jails. The question of civilization is a mo- 
mentous one, and on reflection and re-reflection I think that 
the remedy which Mr. George offers is by far the most practi- 
cal and the most benevolent, the most rightevus that could 
be conceived. A tax on land to the full rental value will put 
an end tothe taxes on personal property, one-third of which, 
as has been shown by Thomas G. Shearman, goes uncollected 
and favors the rich rather than the poor: It would check 
that vandalism which drives men now under our present sys- 
tem of taxation to adopt rascality in every conceivable form, 
to extort from their neighbor what they must yield to another, 
and thus rob and plunder, even under the sanction of the 
church. Start from any point we choose—an abstract princi- 
ple of justice and truth or from the present condition of things, 
where we seek to know first what is possible rather than what 
is desirable, and we shall see the folly of our present system of 
taxation. Man, as Henry George has said, is a land animal. 

wo factors enter into the question of poverty and progress 
—the active factor—life— and the passive factor—the land. 

hattel slavery, which was a wrong appropriation of life, the 
active factor, has been abolished. Industrial slavery, which 
is the result of a wrong appropriation of the land, the passive 
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factor, will yet be abolished. To do away with industrial 
slavery is the object of the United Labor Party. I must re- 
frain from argument, but not without saying that Henry 
George and his followers have aroused the fury of those who 
labor under the delusion that they are benefactors of their 
country by upholding the present form of taxation, while ob- 
livious of the fact which no sophistry can repudiate or deny, 
that men and women perish of hunger who can not obtain 
work, and we claim them to be brothers and fellowmen. 
What the United Labor Party may do for a downtrodden 
humanity we may know when we understand what it intends 
todo. The world is looking anxiously upon this movement, 
and the New York press had as many as twenty representa- 
tives busy recording the deliberations of these reformers, 
telegraphing full reports all over the globe. That party in 
politics or religion will ultimately succeed whose principles 


are one with justice and truth. 
J. C. F, GruMBIne. 


The Minnesota Post-Office Mission. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


‘*T have just received the third installment of liberal tracts, 
for which I tender you and your society my hearty thanks. I 
find many things in them that coincide exactly with my own 
thought and feeling. I think your society is doing a good 
work in distributing a literature that teaches each one to think 
for himself and not fear to do so.”’ 

‘¢ [knew nothing of this belief until I received and read your 
tracts, and feel much interested to find out more. Please send 
me the address of the best weekly Unitarian paper in the 
United States.”’ 

‘« Besides translating three pamphlets by Reverend Janson, I 
have had to translate a somewhat malicious article by Rev. J. 
Bjornason, the Lutheran minister here, in order to enable 
Janson to defend himself, and afterwards I translated his reply 
into Icelandic. I have distributed two thousand copies of our 
pamphlets among the various Icelandic settlements in Canada 
and Minnesota, and the remainder I intend to distribute on 
my lecture trip through the settlements in Dakota.’’ 

‘« Let me thank you for the reading matter you have sent, 
it has nurtured thirsty souls, it has been like dew distilled on 
the parched earth. ‘ Blessed be Drudgery’ and ‘ Wrestling 
and Blessing’ ought to be read by all the toiling ones of earth. 
I never personally knew a Unitarian, but years ago I read 
Channing’s works, and somehow he has been my staff, as it 
were, ever since.”’ 

‘I wish I could tell you on paper how thoroughly I enjoyed 
the poem and essays you sent me. Mrs. Brotherton’s beauti- 
ful picture, ‘Beyond the Veil,’ thrills my whole nature with 
new love. I have read it again and again. I ever feel as if 
Unity was a gift from you, as it was through you that I gained 
a desire to take it. I am none the less pleased with it than I 
was at first. I think it gains in interest all the time, or I ap- 
preciate its progressive thought more every time it comes.’’ 

‘* Inclosed please find 1 in payment for the book you sent 
me, ‘The Man Jesus,’ by Chadwick; I want that book to 
lend to my friends, for I think it will convince many and 
help to break their orthodox fetters.’’ | 

**T will send you the price of Channing’s works if you can 
sell it. So many of my friends want to read it, besides I find 
it more interesting every time I take it up. I must have it.’’ 

‘The Unitarian belief, as I see it from the reading matter 
you have sent me, comes nearer what I would like to believe 
than anything else I have ever known. Whatever you send 
me I will read carefully and send to others, believing much 
good can be done in that way. I can not understand how 
the feeling came to be that Unitarians were a people to be 
shunned ; I heard so much against them that I determined 
if possible to find out what they did believe, and I only wish 
that more believed and practiced as they do.’’ 

‘*T am becoming so much of a Unitarian that I enjoy their 
publications more than any other, and it has all come about 
through the Post-office Mission, for I had a prejudice against 
them. at first, so that I should hardly have been willing to go 
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into one of their churches. Now, I do not see how any fair- 
minded person can help being convinced by their arguments.’’ 


J. E. McCatne, 
P. O. M. Sec. for Unity Church, St. Paul. 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 


Yr Eisteddfod. 


A correspondent in the Christian Register rails savagely 
over the ‘‘ pestilence of study clubs that have swept over the 
country.’’ He, «rshe, talks about ‘‘ the nonsense and bald 
erdash and mo:.:umental egotism vented in Browning clubs, 
etc., etc.’’ We know something of the inside of quite a num- 
ber of ‘‘ study clubs’’ in different places, and of their effect 
upon those who. take part in them, and confess we have seen 
nothing produced by them or in them that equals in ‘‘ monu- 
mental conceit ’’ that which is seen through the lines of this 
high toned classical, who would ‘‘ discount all enthusiasm for 
the poet that does not date back at least ten years.’’ What 
is this ‘* study club ’’ that so disturbs this correspondent, but 
a co-operative society in the things of the spirit, a joint stock 
mining company in mental fields? It is a humble people’s 
college, it is an attempt to find social communion around the 
perennial things of letters rather than transient gossips. The 
absurd and sensati nal ridicule which newspaper writers have 
tried to generate at the cost of these study classes have for the 
most part, so far as our observation goes, sprung from those 
who know but little about the inside workings of such classes. 
Everybody can not go to Harvard college, and there are 
many young men and women who have not the elegant leisure, 


the libraries, the inherited or acquired aptitude for study, | 


which will make it possible for them to reach the strengths 
and delights of literature alone, which by co-operation and 
the help of a leader they may know something of. The Unity 
club, as it is now being evolved in many of our liberal 
churches, is the nearest analogue we have in this country to 
the venerable institution, the name of which heads thisarticle. 
‘‘Yr Ejsteddfod’’ dates back to pre-historic times, It 
sprung out of the bardic spirit of ancient Britain. It has its 
ramifications all through Wales, reaching from local organiza- 
tions that meet in parish church or peasant cottage up through 
county to national organization. Musical, literary, scientific, 
and to a certain extent industrial compositions are studied, 
rendered, and, in a measure, created by it. It is emphati- 
cally an institution of the people, simple farmer girls and 
boys, rough handed miners represent the class most often seen 
upon their platforms. These bardic ‘‘ sittings’’ (an approxi- 
mate translation of the name) have two elements of power 
which the Unity club has not yet, although, if the National 
Bureau 1s equal to its opportunity, it may acquire much of that 
which is desirable inthem. 1. It is backed by a national en- 
thusiasm, the prestige of long acquired popularity; in it is 
centered much of the Cymric patriotism. 2. Most of its exer- 
cises are competitive. ‘To win a prize at ‘‘ Yr Ejisteddfod”’ 
has been the goal of many a ‘‘ mute, inglorious Milton’’ 
among the Welsh hills, and it has marked the proud moments 
in the life of thousands of rustic parent hearts in. Wales, 
This year the national organization ventured beyond the 
sacred boundaries, and it set up its ‘‘bardic chair’’ in the heart 
of London itself. Of this experiment the Unitarian Herald 
speaks as follows : 

‘¢ The hazardous experiment of holding the Welsh Eistedd- 
fod in London has been thoroughly justified, and in some 
ways the last day was the most interesting. The singing of 
Welsh national melodies by Miss Mary Davies and by Miss 
Mary Owen was very beautiful. But the Eisteddfod has owed 
its success chiefly to the choral singing, which has been ad- 
mirable indeed. That a little country like Wales should have 
sent to London six such choirs as those which took part in the 
competition for the £200 prize is truly remarkable. Nor is 


it to be forgotten that Wales has been represented at the solo 


competitio.is by a great number of really admirable voices. 
Meetings like that of the Eisteddfod, at which any one who 
has been born with a beautiful voice, and has learned, no 
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matter how or where, to sing, can enter for a prize, have eyj. 
dent advantages over our Academy competitions. Wales, 
indeed, might be safely backed to produce in public by Eist. 
eddfod method a greater number of good singers than as the 
result of any one annual examination London’s three great 


‘music schools conjointly could show. 


‘‘At one of the meetings Mr. Lewis Morris, M. A., author 
ot the ‘Epic of Hades,’ etc., delivered a most admirable 
address. Asa literary composition it was,certainly a model 
for such oratory, and was moreover delivered with a loud, 
sonorous voice which must have been heard throughout the 
hall. He asked his English hearers whether on the whole | 
their experience of the Eisteddfod had not been favorable. 
Two days had been spent in listening to choral competitions 
in which working men and women, quarrymen, miners and 
peasants interpreted the masterpieces of modern music; and 
to-day they were to have adjudications on literary competi- 
tions. In what part of England or elsewhere could be found 
130 competitors among the working classes for the best epi- 
gram on a sculptor? He then referred to the transla- 
tion of Shelley’s ode to a skylark, to the sacred cantata, to the 
wood carving and to the penillion singing, and asked whether 
there was any academic society in England or elsewhere which 
would touch a higher level of culture, and then there was the 
dramatic ceremony which they were about to witness. Within 
that modern hall came ‘a ghostly presence, not vague and 
ghostly but living and breathing, which yet antedated the 
ken of history.’ He asked the great and successful English 
people to reflect on the significance of these things, and—with 
an obvious reference to the Home Rule question—to draw the 
necessary lesson that Celtic traditions and customs were ex- 
ceedingly tenacious of life, and that their national life must 
be left to develop itself on its own lines. To his Welsh hear- 
ers he said that the material. progress shown in such a city as 
London conveyed a useful and a needed lesson. Had the de- 
votion of the Welsh to music, song and poetry given quite 
adequate results? A wider education was wanted, and per- 
haps the Eisteddfod itself might be strengthened. The Welsh 
weakness was to look too exclusively backwards. They must 
remember their bardic motto, and with the memory of the 
past combine ‘ rational speculation in the future,’ ”’ 


ORGANIZE early in the fall; join the Bureau, and send fee 
of $5 to Rev. E. R. Butler, ro Warrenton street, Boston. 


SoME seem to think that Unity Clubs should not be a 
minister’s affair, but wholly a work of the laymen, as to 
management. The theory is good, but practically the clergy 
furnish a large amount of the organizing stimulus, and the 
brain power, especially in the conduct of abstruse studies. 


But let the laymen and the laywomen come up and take 
the work from the shoulders of the clergy as fast and as much 
as possible. It should be neither exclusively of the lay or 
the clerical element. 


THE Unity Club must never be organized as a distinct 
thing from the church, but as a church institution, wholly 
under the control of the church, and working wholly in 
directions that bear upon church life and work, which really 
cover culture, character, benevolence, social reforms, and 
philanthropy, I may add amusements. The church should 
be the lever to lift all life to loftier altitudes and diviner 
issues. 


THE time is not far distant when we shall have Unity Club 
secretaries in every state, and I was going to say missionaries, 
but the pastor will be the wise agent to encourage the in- 
tellectual life of his people, whatever may be done by officers 
and through organizations. 


At the next Saratoga Conference there should be a door 
opened to the Unity Club Bureau, and one of our best 
speakers appointed to give a paper on ‘‘ Church Culture, oF 
How to Utilize Mind and Culture in our Parishes.”’ Our 
local conferences will be taking up the question, as they are 
already doing with Sunday-school and temperance work. 


THE question of opening the club to citizens in general, OF 
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to literary people outside of the church, is an important one 
and demarfds treatment according to circumstances. — Here 
«<a club largely made up of outsiders, and everything 1s fine. 
Another opened its doors to outsiders, and the latter have 
taken control of the club and most of the church people 
starting it have withdrawn. Some clubs not having much 
literary talent, invite outsiders to give lectures, or musical 
entertainments, or to take part in debates. As a rule, each 
church has enough of its own people to fill any place of meet- 
ing it may have. 
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The Magic of a Kiss. 


«¢T have brought your dinner, father,’ 
The blacksmith’s daughter said, 
As she took from her arms a kettle 
And lifted its shining lid ; 
‘‘There’s not any pie or pudding, 
So I will give you this—’” 
And upon his toil-worn forehead 
She left a childish kiss. 


The blacksmith tore off his apron, 
And dined in happy mood, 

Wondering much at the savor 
Hid in his humble food, 

While all about him were visions 
Full of prophetic bliss ; 

But he never thought of the magic 
In his little daughter’s kiss. 


And she with her kettle swinging, 
Merrily trudged away, 

Stopping at sight of a squirrel, 
Catching some wild bird’s lay. 
And I thought how many a shafow 
Of life and fate we should miss, 

If always our frugal dinners 


Were seasoned with a kiss. — Selected. 
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John Wesley. 
BY MRS. SARAH P. BRIGHAM. 


One June day, a hundred and eighty-four years ago, when 
the earth was covered with bloom and loveliness, a little boy 
was born whose name is now a household word, ‘* John Wes- 
ley.’’ His father wasa zealous clergyman, and his mother 
was a woman of rare abilityand piety. She taught John the 
entire alphabet on his fifth birthday, and easy lessons in read- 
ing and spelling followed. | 

The Wesley family lived in a house built of timber, with a 
thatched roof. One night when they were sleeping soundly, 
some of Mr. Wesley’s parishoners who had been excited to 
anger by his bold, honest rebukes, determined to. revenge 
themselves by setting fire to his house. 

All the family escaped from the flames but John. His 
room grew light, and he awoke suddenly. He thought it was 
morning, and called to his nurse to take him up. No answer 
came, and pulling aside the bed curtains, he saw streaks of 
light and fire coming from the roof. 

Greatly alarmed, he ran to the door and opened it, and was 
met by fire and blinding smoke. Frightened as he was, he 
did not lose his presence of mind. He @ambered upon a 
chest which stood near the window, an‘1 shouted to the people 
below for help. 

The stairs were half burned away ; there was no time to get 
aladder. His parents were in agony. Quickly one man was 
litted on the shoulders of another man, and seizing John 
pulled him from the window. The instant the child’s foot 
touched the ground the roof fell inside. 

‘Let the home go by,’’ burst from the happy father’s lips. 
‘Tam rich enough. Let us give thanks to God, for he has given 
me all my eight children.’’ In the midst of the excited crowd, 
before the burning house, Mr. Wesley and his wife knelt down 
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upon the green grass, and poured out their heartfelt thanks 
to God for the preservation of their little household. 


They felt that John’s life, so wonderfully saved, must hence- — 


forth be consecrated to holy purposes. 

John left home, a half-grown boy, to attend schol. He 
went through a regular course of study at Oxford, and was 
afterward ordained to preach. He was invited by the settlers 
of Georgia to become a missionary among them and the 
Indians, and, accompanied by his brother Charles, he came 
to America, full of fiery zeal, hoping to convert easily the red 
men to the religion of Christ. Their efforts did not meet 
with the success they anticipated. They returned to England 
and began ficld preaching. Open-air services became rapidly 
popular, and a band of twenty thousand itinerant preachers 
was organized, and Methodism became a powerful sect. The 
first Methodist church was erected in Bristol, England, in 
1732, and the first Methodist meeting house built in America 
was erected in 1768. 

John Wesley traveled on horseback one hundred thousand 
miles, speaking in churches and fields to great crowds of peo- 
ple. He endured great hardships and trials; he met often 
with violent abuse, and his life was at times in peril. He felt 
that he had received orders from his Lord, and so nothing 
could check his zeal and devotion to his Master’s work. 

He was eighty-eight years old when he died. Under ona 
of his portraits these words are engraved: ‘‘Is not this a 
brand plucked from the burning ?’’—Zvery Other Sunday. 


—— 


How Mothers are Sometimes Treated. 


The following touching story is told by a gentleman who 
traveled in the West: 


‘THE LITTLE SHEPHERD DOGS. 


The best of these dogs are worth $200, or even more. One 
herder, whom we met at Cold Spring ranch, showed us a very 
pretty one that he said he would not sell for $500. She had 
at that time four young puppies. The night we arrived, we 
visited his camp, and were greatly interested in the little 
mother and her nursing babies. Amid those wild, vast moun- 
tains, this little nest of motherly devotion and baby trust was 
very beautiful. While we were exclaiming, the assistant 
herder came to say that there were more than twenty sheep 
missing. ‘Two male dogs, both larger than the little mother, 
were standing about, with their hands in their breeches, doing 
nothing. But the herder said neither Tom nor Dick would 
find them; Flora must go. It was urged by the assistant that 
her foot was sore, that she had been hard at work all day, was 
nearly worn out, and must feed her puppies. The boss in- 
sisted that she must go. The sun was setting. There was no 
time to lose. Flora was called, and told to hunt for lost 
sheep, while her master pointed to a great forest, through the 
edge of which they had passed on their way up. She raised 
her head, but seemed very loth to leave her babies. The boss 
called sharply toher. She rose, looking tired and low spirited, 


with head and tail down, and trotted wearily off toward the 
forest. I said: : 


‘¢ That is too bad.”’ 


‘¢ Oh, she’ll be right back. She’s lightning on stray sheep.’’ 

The next morning I went over to learn whether Flora found 
the strays. While we were speaking, the sheep were return- 
ing, driven by the little dog, who did not raise her head nor 
wag her tail, even when spoken to, but crawled to her pup- 
pies and lay down by them. She had been out all night, and 
while her hungry babies were tugging away, fell asleep. I 
have never seen anything so touching. So far as I was con- 
cerned, ‘‘ there was not a dry eye in the house.’’ 

How often that scene comes back to me. The vast, gloomy 
forest, and that little creature, with the sore foot, and her heart 
crying for her babies, limping and creeping about in the wild 
cafions all through the long, dark hours, finding and gather- 
ering in the lost sheep. 

_ There are other than dog-mothers who often have like fare. 
‘The dog stands for fidelity and sacrifice, and we have heard 


it said that the best part of a human being is the in hi 
—Readaar len. pa ng 1s the dog in him. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Chicago.— The Sunday-schools of the 
Church of the Messiah, Third Church and All 
Souls began promptly last Sunday on the course 
of union lessons on Luke, prepared by Mr. 
Utter, and on Monday noon the representatives 
of these schools met in the first union teachers’ 
meeting of the season at the headquarters, Mr. 
Utter himself leading. The two first lesson 
papers were considered. The theory of the 
‘triple tradition”’ was explained and the reason 
why Luke was selected was examined; his 
literary character ranging much higher than 
that of the writers of Matthew and Mark. His 
authorship of the book of Acts also indicated his 
Pauline attitude, his liberal spirit. The second 
lesson was concerning John the Baptist. His 
birth stories were compared with those of Isaac, 
Samuel and Samson, and it was found that the 
birth ef the four was miraculously foretold to 
aged parents. Other indications of legendary 
growths were discovered, The place of Eliza- 
beth and Zachariah in art and biblical traditions 
was noticed. Gabriel, the name of an angel in 
the Hebrew vocabulary, was the name of a God 
among the Babylonian traditions from which the 
Hebrews borrowed the word. Attention was 
also called tothe beautiful face of Gabriel, as 
painted by Raphael in his “‘ Madonna of the fish.” 
It was noted that, according to Noyes and other 
later translators, Luke does not claim to be an 
eye witness. The time of writing was probably 
towards the close of the first century. Next 
week the relations of John the Baptist to his 
times and to Christianity will be discussed. An 
effort will be made to make these weekly notes of 
the meeting, in UNITY, a source of help to such 
teachers and students as have not the privileges 
of a teachers’ meeting. 

—The three churches above named found their 
pastors in the pulpit last Sunday and hearty 
congregations to welcome them. 

—The experiment of keeping the doors of All 
Souls Church open, and the pulpit supplied by 
lay talent from the congregation, oa justified it- 
self. The audiences were invariably good and 
the services very acceptable. It shows how 
much unutilized material we have in our churches 
and what a debt we owe to those to whom va- 
cation, travels and delights are impossible. 
—The crowd that welcomed Doctor Thomas 
to McVicker’s theater last Sunday was so 
that he could scarcely find his way to the plat- 
form, and when there the good preacher was 
embowered in flowers. 

—The Rev. C. F. Goss, pastor of what is still 


great | are goin 
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known in this city as ‘‘ Moody’s Church,” has 
been compelled to tender his resignation. The 
immediate cause is said to have been too much 
plain speaking concerning the tyranny visited by 
employers upon “Chicago’s toiling girls.” Zhe 
Christian at Work says: “ Probably for the first 
time in the history of the city, a minister has 
been literally driven from his por because he 
trod on the business errors of some of his in- 
fluential church supporters. ” 


Merrill, Wis.—The very interesting meet- 
ings we have been enjoying of late have awakened 
in one a desire to say a word or two on the sub- 
ject, if you will grant me a hearing. Perhaps many 
of your readers do not know that away up here 
in northern Wisconsin, in the very center of the 
great mining and lumbering districts, are hearts 
yearning to know and study the great mysteries of 
the universe; are hearts anxious to know the truths 
that Unitarianism teaches; are hearts whose cry is 
the earnest call,““Come over and help us.” Mr. 
W. H. Coffin came here a few w:eks ago, and re- 
mained just long enough to hold the tempting 
draught to our lips. He was here just long 
enough to make us feel that we were no longer 
“poor worms of the dust,’’ but rather believe that 
we were gods. . He was here to teach the dignity 
of man and notthe depravity. Every one of those 
kind and pleasant words found a place in every 
heart. Nut as if by the force of a mighty blow, 
but as softly and steadily as a sunbeam falls. Not 
as if hurled at us with lightning flash, but as a 
feather is wafted downward, and I cannot but feel 
that those who listened with the right spirit were 
constrained to say, “ It is good to be here.”” We 
have no organized scciety here, as there are so 
many shades of opinion; but it is generally be- 
lieved that a Unitarian society would suit the 
majority. Mr. Coffin was of the most advanced 
school of thinkers ; and a great many feel that we 
are not ready for such advanced views now, but 
that we will arrive there ere long. I feel, how- 
ever, justified in saying that those who would 
form the nucleus of a new society are now re&dy 
to hear of something beside “‘ Christ and him cru- 
cified,’”’ and I say it with all respect to the humble 
Judean. We are now ready to learn some good 
lesson of to-day, and we will drop the old story of 
2000 years ago, and revere it for its remarkable 
longevity. Welong to hear some kind and tender 
words that point our weaknesses, instead of those 
terrible anathemas in store for us in the hereafter. 
We yearn for some one to teach us how to love 
our neighbor aright, and by so doing we are 
loving God or Good. It seems to me, that right 
herein Merrill is the most fertile soilin America to 


much those words mean. They are brcader and 
deeper than the measure of our minds. They are 
as grand as the universe, for they include it. I 
wish I could make your readers know how anxious 
we are to have some hnsbandman come into this 
great garden of the north and begin with the soil, 
and plant ihe seed, and mature the young growth. 
Then what a bountiful harvest would there be for 
Unitarians. EVALYNN E. NEWELL. 


Jerusalem Redeemed.— The west is 
slowly paying back its debt to the orient. The 
gospel of soap and towel is a part of the gospel 
of holy living. The Unitarian Herald thus epi- 
tomizes the indications that the sacred land is 
being reclaimed: “ The introduction of soap is 
— much to civilize the people of the Holy 
Land. A large soap factory has been estab- 
lished on the site of ancient Sechem, and the 
people are beginning to use it on their fier- 
sons instead of trying to eat it, as they did at 
first. Along with the introduction of soap 
other reforms are going on, ..Bethlehem has 
been rebuilt, and the streets are lighted with 
gas. Cesarea is having a building boom. 

azareth is becoming the headquarters of big 
olive-oil speculators, Corner lots in Joppa 
up with a rush, and real estate in 
Mount Carmel is largely held by speculators 
for an advance. The ladies of Jerusalem take 
all the Parisian fashion a and know all 
about the latest styles of hairdressing.” 


sow the seeds of radical Unitarianism. Oh, how 


Boston Notes.—The dedication last Syn. 
day of the new Hebrew Ten le, late FE, F 
Hale’s church, was especially interesting. In 
the services both the orthodox and radical rab. 
bis of our city joined and shook hands in token 
of a common faith inone God. Both con , 
tions of the Hebrews think they are advance. 
ing in religious ideas, in strength and useful. 
ness. It was said that inspiration may come 
to the worshipers in the new temple from 
memories of the words and work of the late 
Unitarian body which worshiped there —, 
church and a minister all in the line of He. 
brew faith of unity of God and trust in 
humanity. The new legal holiday, Labor 
day, was pnts acquiesced in by the trades 
and the stores. Instead of being a provoca.- 
tion to disorder, as such a leisure day might 
be made in some European countries, it was 
held to use as a day of rest or festival. Last 
Sunday the cordial greetings began of pastor 
and ple, Sunday scholars and teachers, 
On Wednesday the tanned faces of our city 
children appeared in the public schools, 


Russia.—Once more the heavy hand of 
tyranny has been laid upon the poor but death- 
less Jew. The number of Jews allowed to attend 
college has been limited by law, and the Jewish 
lads have been expelled from the schools where 
they might come in contact with the son of a 
general. 


**In Christ’s crown, one more thorn we rue ' 
In Mary’s bosom, one more sword ! 
O Lord, how long? How long, O Lord?” 


The National Editorial Association. 
—This body meets next week at Denver. 
John C. Bundy of this city reads a paper on 
“Journalism in its Professional Aspects,” 
Rufus Rhodes of Alabama, one on “The 
Press and its Relation to the Pulpit,” and 
Mrs. Sally Joy White of Massachusetts, one 
on “ Woman in Journalism,” : 


Wales in America,—The /nferior says, 
“ Three-fourths of the Congregational churches 
in Pennsylvania are of Welsh origin, and the 
retention of the Welsh language and the strongly 
independent tendency of We!sh Congregation- 
alism has stood in the way of a state organization. 


Recently, however, such an organization has been 
effected. ”’ 


George W. Cable, the novelist, is con- 
ducting a Saturday afternoon Bible class at Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. When literary men will 
use their literary instincts in interpreting the 
literature of the old Hebrew and early Christian 


peoples we may expecta better understanding 
and truer appreciation of the Bible. 


Bibles.—The Chicago Bible Society cir- 
culated last year 13,529 copies of the Scriptures, 
of which number 1,775 volumes were by free 
distribution, and still there are upwards of 3,000 
saloons in the city. The question is how to 
vitalize the words of the Bible. It is easy enough 
to print them. 


Ireland.—The Methodists are running 4 
mission tent in this distracted country this sum- 
mer, and it is doing good business. It will do 
good. We hope there will be other tents pitched 
in the name of religion among them. 


Manual Training.—It is claimed that the 
first technical school was established by one 
Abrahamson in Naas, Sweden, and that most of 
his teachers were Jews. And was not the great- 
est of Jews a carpenter’s son ? 


London.—A conference is called of Con- 
gregationalists and Baptists looking toward closet 
co operation and union. Another straw to show 
that the stream is running towards unity. 


Salem, Mass.—Mr. F. B. Mott, who gradu- 


ated at Meadville in June, has accepted a call for 


one year to the ministry of the Barlow Square 
church. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MessiAH,corner Mich- 
‘oan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, Sept. 11, service at 


11 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, min- 
ister. Sunday, Sept 11, services at 10:45 A. M.; 
sermon on the Change in the Thought of Re- 
ligion. S unday-school at 9:30 A. M. 


ALL Sou_ts CuuRCH, corner of Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, Sept. 11, services 
at 11 A.M. Sermon on Religion as Spiritual 
Health. Sunday-school at 9:30 A.M. Teach- 
ers’ meeting Friday evening, at 7:30; meet- 
ing for practice in congregational singing the 
same evening, at 5:30. 


Unity CHURCH, HiInspALE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, Sept. 11, services at 
11A,M. Sermon by Rev. John R. Effinger. 
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CERTIFICATE OF FELLOWSHIP. 


This is to certify that the Rev. J. W. Cald- 
well, recently of the Christian church, has ap- 
plied to us for fellowship in the Unitarian 
denomination. We have examined his testi- 
monials and recommend him to missionary 
service in the state of Kansas, where he is 
now working, and tothe favor and fellowship 
of any Unitarians whom he may meet. 

JoHN R. EFFINGER, 
J. C. LEARNED, 
J. T. SUNDERLAND, 


Western Committee of Fellowship for Uni- 
tarian and other Christian Churches. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Swedenborg and Channing. By B. F. Barrett. Cioth, 
1amo., pp. 288. Philadelphia: The Swedenborg Pub- 
lishing Association. 


True Catholicism. By B. F. Barrett. Cloth, :8mo., 
pp. 177. Philadelphia: The Swedenborg Publishing 
Association. 


Phosphorus Hollunder. With Explanatory Notes by 
Oscar Faulhaber, Ph.D. Paper, pp. 76. Boston: D. 
Heath & Company. 


Practical Elements of Rhetoric. By John F. Genung. 
Cloth. 1amo., pp. 483. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1, 0. 


Songsand Legends. By Edward Lippitt Fales. St. 
Paul: Published by the Author. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 124. 
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Comfort, Convenience and Economy in hotel 
life are three rare attractions for travelers. The United 
States Hotel, Boston, is located within five minutes’ 
walk of all the t Southern and Western stations and 
Steamboat landings, and is connected by horse cars 
with all places of amusement and interest, making it al- 
together the most accessible and convenient location in 
the city. The rooms are large and airy, the table un- 
surpassed, and prices moderate. 
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Consumption Can be Cured! 
Not by any secret remedy, but by proper, healthful 
exercise, and the judicious use of Scott’s Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites, which contains the 
healing and strength-giving virtues of these two valu- 
able specifics in their fullest form, Prescribed by phy- 
Sicians. Take no other. 


Cece 


R BERT BROWNING’S POETRY. Outline 

Studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 

containing full classifications of Browning’s poems, by 

subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 

class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper soe 

Cloth, so cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
- KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


PROGRESS FROM POVERTY. A clear, con-| 
B 


cis€, convincing reply to HENRY GEORGE, by GILEs 
TEBBINS, En dese by the leading newspapers of 
country. 25 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 
eee i 
MANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. By 
JAMes Vita BLAKE. A conclusive summary of 
ever Buments for a training of the hand as a part of 
Catal child’s education. o% a a 2 cents, mailed 
his “ew free. CHARL . KERR & CO., shed 
’ icago, 


may be had at twenty-five cents each. 
desiring to commence their subscriptions with the current year. 


A PERFECT FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


THE MOTHER’S FAVORITE. 


It has been succeseful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods failed. 


FOR INVALIDS AND DYSPEPTICS 
The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 


Most Economical, 


OF ALL PREPARED FOODS. 
EASILY AND QUICKLY PREPARED. 


Send for circulars and pamphlets giving testimony 


of Physicians and Mothers, which will amply prove 
om statement we make. 
or sale by Druggists. 25c,, Sc., $1.00. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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1887-BABIES-(887 
To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo of the “‘ Sweetest, 
fattest, healthiest baby inthe country.’ It is a beauti- 
ful picture, and will do any mother's heart — 
shows the good effects of using Lactated Food as a 


substitute for mother’s milk. uch valuable infor- 
mation for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


EDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 60 cts. 
in stamps by 
WDER. == 
gw “™. Leals, Mo. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pare Copper and Tin for Churches 


hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


“Unity Mission Tracts.” 


and So illontease A vy ipere Faith. FN. yf 
Unity Office, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Each 5 Cents, Ten Copies, or Ten Selected, for 25 Cents 


1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. The Faiths of 
2. The Religion of Jesus. By H.M.Simmons. A 
fram Ohsistianity to Obs 


ap 
3. Unitarianism Shown in Western Church 
Covengnte, etc. Short answers to “What is Unitari. 


4. About Prayer. By several writers. (1) “Shall we 
pray 2 “What does er do for us?” @ “How 
ee be its Sto d ite Princip) 

. : ite . 
By J.©0. Learned. (4) Its Story rom Bible times through 

centuries an formation, to 
Principles involved in this long struggle 


in Re n. 
The Growth of Faith. By H. M. Simmons. Of 
Faith (1) as the feeling of Trust; @ as a system of Beliefs. 
Teon’s ““Divinity School Address.” No 
to Emerson than through this ever- 


9. Jesus. By J. Ll Jones. (1) Thesecretof his . 
@ How he “saves.” @ His relation to Christianity and 


to other teac 
10. Missionary Work in Unitarian Churches. 
tiny hand-book of practical sug- 


By J.T. Sunderland. A 
il. of Faith, Hope, Charity, Set to Old 
of best-loved hymns and el 


unes. our even 
tunes. A five-cent hymn-book for young churebes, 


ste. (No discount on this.) 

12. The One Religion. S.C. Svenett. (1) One Rel. 

igion, many Theologies. @) What this one Faith is. At 
Poems. 

pe. 


° sponsive Services for Readi and Sing- 
ng. Jn preparation. A five-cent By —- | for young 


m The Quiet Moment. I» preparation. A “Daily 
15. God. 16. : " h 
wen 6. Miracles. 17. The Bible. Each by 


i8. Channing. 19. Parker. 20. Emerson (x pr-p- 
aration). 21, a incase. Our Four Great Masters. Sketch 


of the life, an ’ from of each. 

22. IsaScientific Basis for Religion Possivie? 
By M. J. v Yes. G) Whatis Science? @) What is Re 
ligion ? are we now! Reviews of man’s 
permanent beliefs. 


23. Thes thy of Religions. = We Higsin- 
— re, Bat Roy A vege a AT any 

24. The Bible Regained By J.C, Learned. Lost, 
Oatholic concealment, and then | hte om 
—~. j now being regained, no longer as the of God, 

25. The Co-Education of Husband ; 
Mrs. 8.C.L1. Jones. (1) The a mage SA Wendiee” 
3) ek and Child-Rearing. 

26. The Religious Education of Children. By 
Mrs. 8.C. LI). Jones. Jn Yo 

Sy. What is it to be a Christian ? By Jenkin Licyd 


nes. 
28. Love to God and Love to Man. F 
songs, most of which are adapted to “Revival” a 
v0. The Dosth of J By W. M 
‘ e ath of Jesus. . M. 
Ethical Culture Socicty. . eater, <2 ip 
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. Editor: 


JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN. 


Office, 2 Beacon St. 


Publication Office, 
141 FRANKLIN STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Tue UniTariaAn Review is published monthly, making two volumes a year, of nearly six hundred pages 


each, at three dollars ayear. Itis furnished to ministers and theological students, of every denomination, 
at two dollars. 


Its LEADING ARTICLES Cover a large variety of topics, theological, philosophic, and literary, especial at- 


tention being given to political and social ethics. 


The EpiTorR1aAL DEPARTMENT, consisting usually of between thirty and forty pages, includes fresh notices 


of current topics and events, correspondence and brief discussions on matters of present interest, literary 
criticisms, and a very full department of “ book notices." This last is under the special charge of Rev. N. P. 
Gilman (whose connection with the Literary World gives him special opportunities), and is designed to serve 
as a guide to readers, students, and purchasers of books, giving each month a carefully selected and annotated 
list of recent publications, both American and foreign. Under the head of “ Critical Theology” it is also de- 
signed to report fully the results in that field of the best modern scholarship, and gradually to gather a body 
of constructive or historical criticism which may throw a clearer light on the early development of Christ- 
ianity, especially during the first two centuries. 


A copy of the Hditor’s Preface will be sent gratuitously to any who may apply, and specimen numbers 


Copies for sale and subscriptions received by 


A limited number of setd@ of back numbers will be furnished to those 


CHARLES H. KERR &CO.,PusLtisHERS. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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eULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Ite superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarter of acentury. Itis 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong. 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Prices 
the only Baking Powder that does not contain 
Ammonis, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 
G WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 
MEDIA ACADEMY, at MEDIA, PENN. 
[Near Philiadelphia. ] 
Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, one of the | 
best ened me ey and best managed Schools. All Students | 
th the principal. Teachers all men and 


graduates of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, University 
of Penna., or other first-class Colleges. Fine buildings, 
single, double or communicating rooms with ample 
bath accommodations. Every room has in ita steam 
radiator, and is completley furnished. New Athletic 
Grounds. Gymnasium refitted and heated by steam. 
Best instruction, best care, best table. Special oppor- 
tunities for apt ‘students to advance rapidly. Special 
private tutoring for backward boys. Patrons or students 
may select any studies or choose an English, Scientific, 
Buisness, College-Preparatory, or Civil Engineerin 
course. New Physical and Chemical Laboratory, wit 
twenty-four cases. Superior Practical Business De- 
artment in Commercial course with Bank, Offices, 
elegraphy, Shorthand, Type writing, &c., &c. More 
fully supplied with apparatus thany other College- 
fitting or commercial School in the United States. 
Twelve teachers for about eighty students. Every 
teacher devotes his whole time to one or two subjects. 
Media Academy affords every home comfort, the beet 
education and the best training. A fixed price covers 
eve ry even books. No extras except for 
music incidental expenses. No examinations for 
admission. New illustrated catalogue sent free to any 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. B., A. M. 
{Harvard Graduate], Media, Penn. 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOUL FOR YOUNG 


WOMEN, Greenfield, Mass. Beantifuland heath- 
fullocation. Thorough English and classical educa- 
tion. Science, Art, Music. James C. Parsons, 
Principal. 


CIRLS’ HICHER SCHOOL, 


Al ag La Salle Ave., Chicago. Twelfth year be 
nen 4 15. Boarding and Day School for Young L ie 

Children. Full courses of study, includin 

preparation for college. Good houses, well located. 


Miss Resecca 8. Rice, A.M. 
Address } Miss Mary E. BeEpy, A.M. +P rincipals. 


ALLEN HOME SCHOOL 


For Twelve Boys, Northboro, Mass. Fall term opens 
Sept. 14. E. A, H. Allen, Principal. Refers to Prof. 
Jas. M. Peirce, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass.; 

4 = G. 8. Hale, Boston,; Rev. F. L. Hosmer, Cleve- 
and, O. 


R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR RBOYs, 
i Plymouth, Mass. 
The Fall term weaned -first School Year) begins 
September 22, 1887 


HIGAGO FEMALE COLLEG 


rgan Park(near Chicago). Boarding 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. For 
ogue address G. THAYER, LL. D., 
Morgan F Park, lll.,or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, ll 
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—A sTUDY— 
By J. C. F. GRUMBINE. 


““Itisa learned work on natural religion.”’—Ohic 
State Journal. 
“The book will be enjoyed by those in sympathy 
with the belief.""— Boston Commonwealth. 
** No library can be co =" without this volume.” 
—De Po 0., Daily Her 
will be read with interest by the impartial stu- 
Pom *_Herald of Gospel yews 
“* Itis an interesting and helpful essay on the rela- 
tion of two of the most important ideas that dominate 
a resent age. . In an eloquent and luminous 
r. Grumbine hints at the great purpose running 
throu agh the religious experience of man,’—Syracuse 
) Standard. 
aa Grumbine’s statements are sound and well 
put. His < is the fruit of wide reading and inves- 
tigation.” alo Express. 
‘The ether 8 style is clear, logical and simple, and 
the treatise is convincing.” — The Current. 
** A volume full of terse philosophy, . . contain- 
ing original thought.—"’Hve. Penny Post, Pittsburg, 


iia 18mo, Silk Cloth, Beveled Edges, 75 
pages, 50 cents, ‘post-paid. 


«*, This book, as well as our other publica- 
tions, may be had in Boston of George H. 
Ellis, 141 Franklin street, and in New York 
of F. E. Grant, 7 West 42nd street. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,., PUBLISHERS, 
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75 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


‘*Unity Short Tracts.” 


Published from the Office of Unity, 175 Dearborn Street, 


Chicago. 


| Post-paid, 1 Cent each ; 30 to 60 Cents a Hundred. 


. Unitarian Affirmations. 
A Blessing on the Day. 


(60 oo. a hundred. 
By W. C. Gannett. 


3. A Book- Shelf of the Liberal Faith. 
hundred.) Twenty-four books described, with prices. 

4. The oy of Married Life. 
riam. (©0 cte. 

5. Jesus. By 8. 7. Barrows. 


6S. The Faitns or Bi Ts By By Ww ‘illiam J Potter. | 
r By A. Walk- | 
- j 
» % 5 Ghanning, the Man and his Messare. By W. 

} 


0. | Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
oo The Hell of Evoluticn. By John R. Effinger. | 


| © cts.) 
r megative and Doubting Gospel. 


GO cta. 
49. Unitarianism in a yet Shell. = cts.) 
anning, an e Unitarian Mov e 
America. By i C. Gannett. (60 cts.) omeas im 
on The Manliness of Christ. ByJ.LIl. Jones. 


a3. Blessed be Drud ! By W. C. Gannett. 60 cts.) 
ta Ye y ee J hy W.C. G. @ cts.) 
. rac rector repa 

on , ee re Got th ( 4 cts. ) 4 or the use of ates 

ow we Got the Temperan 
church. By Ww eae Se poral ce Societyin the 

17 hings Most Commoniy Believed To-da 
among ~~ The declaration of fellowship and faith 
by Goleentes - the Western Unitarian Conference 
; J 


( cts. a | 
By George 8S. Mer. | 
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UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY seneel Society 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, I 


Ee Price per dozen does not include Sanaa 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONs, 


I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mr 
Gannett Wells. . . 

Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley ang 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 

A Chosen per at age The Growth of the 
Hebrew Reli By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go wit cane 5 cents. 

Channing and the Unitarian Movement ip 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 

Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin. 

Sunday Talks about wr 4 By J. LI. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00 

Stories from Genesis. 
yp mgr 

The $ of the English New Testament, 
By N. Gilman, 

Tal s about the ze (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. 

The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasin By H. M. Simmons. 

Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, 

Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. ® 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 

The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 

By W.C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Kach of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25; 
except where prices are indicated. 


The Childhood of Jesus, 
Land. 
The Childhood of Jesus. 
Home. 
The Childhood of Jesus. 
reth Town. 
The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. 
salem: and After. 
These four Series by W C. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


By Mrs. Eliza R 


Part I. 


1 jeous’ 


Part II. In Jesus’ 


Part Ill. In Naza- 


In Jeru- 


Each 


Gannett. 


cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 

Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.00 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, H2@rvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


“Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, illuminated, 1 
cents, 

‘* Kindness to Animals.’’ 
cents. 

‘*Corner-Stones of Character.’”’ 12 tinted cards, 
with photo, 2cents. Out of print at present. 

‘Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 2 


cents. 

‘* School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 
D, E, correspond to series I, I, [I11., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on ‘ Unifornr 
Lesson”’ Plan. 

“Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appro 
Bible textand Verse. Purchasers may order 1 - 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 
member the same card for a lesson cards for 
1 cent. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 
a ay oy Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen. 
ules to Make Home Pleasant. A ahet, we 
cen 


10 cards, illuminated, 15 


9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 
dozen, 30 cents. 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual! growth 
of the Hebrew Religion and its rere A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cents. 

Scripture Atlas. (Phillips’), 12 small maps i9 
pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 

The Art of Questioning. ByJ.G. Fitch. 15 ne 

The Art of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitc™ 

cents. 

The Sunday School: its Tools, Methods and 
Worship. By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. fr 

“Behold the Fowls of the Air.” A drama 1% 
Sunday School Concerts. Six eer. ByJ.V 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00 

Worship. Three Sermons _ in pamphlet Ww as 
Necessary to the Completeness of eligion; © ok 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Bla e. 
Worship in the Home; W, C, Gannett. 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday School. By A» 

. Parker, 5 cents. liot, 
+20 Teacher’s Conscience. By Charles G. Eli 
cents. 

The Masque of the Year. By LilyA. Lone 4 
Drama at e, Guneay ,ccnete or Unity Clubs 

undr 


Metro- | 


cents: 
The Minstrels. Carol. A short Christmas Dram’ 
5 cents. 


